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not lacking. On the contrary, it is one of the curious features of this 
work that, the more closely reports represent the actual facts and the 
wider the appreciation of their accuracy, the more subject they become 
to criticism. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that, as their general 
accuracy is more and more widely recognized, they necessarily exer- 
cise a greater influence upon the markets, thus inevitably favoring or 
antagonizing, as the case may be, some of those who are engaged in 
the game of speculation in agricultural products. 

This immediately attracts the adverse comments of the losers. This 
result is unavoidable, and is apparently the inevitable penalty the 
department must pay for issuing reports so reliable and so generally 
appreciated as to have instant effect on the markets. Were the re- 
verse true, and were these reports regarded as unreliable, they would 
not influence prices, and criticisms would be reduced to a minimum. 

The Bureau is earnestly engaged in studying the efforts of numer- 
ous associations of cotton manufacturers organized in several Euro- 
pean countries, for the purpose of promoting the production of cotton 
in new lands, with a view to rendering them more or less independent 
of the American cotton-grower. These efforts are being especially 
directed to the interior of Africa. Before long it is thought that the 
department will be able to publish some valuable matter on this in- 
teresting subject. 

The production and international movement of grain in the principal 
European countries is another subject which is receiving the earnest 
attention of the Division of Foreign Markets. 

With the assistance of experts newly engaged, the rice and truck 
crops will for the first time be made the subjects of systematic and 
continuous statistical investigation. The grain belt has been redis- 
tricted, and an additional field agent assigned to it. 



NOTES. 



The Health of the Nation. By C. H. d'E. Leppington, in the Char- 
ity Organization Review (London), Vol. XV. No. 88. 

This is a brief review of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training in Scotland recently published. Mr. Leppington 
mentions the investigations of several men of note in Great Britain, 
but the greater part of his article consists of a resume 1 of some of the 
evidence collected by the commission. He says that the prevalent 
opinion is that the population of Great Britain is undergoing a process 
of gradual physical deterioration; and this view appears to be sus- 
tained by the evidence brought out in the investigations of the com- 
mission. The reason for this tendency seems to be the unfavorable 
conditions of city life among the poor, such as lack of air and light, 
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and the opportunities and incentives for healthful exercise. The 
writer's own opinion appears to be somewhat at variance with those 
quoted by him. At any rate he takes a more hopeful view of the 
situation, and thinks that much good may be accomplished by prop- 
erly directed physical exercises in the schools. c. w. d. 

Report on the Growth of Industry in New York. Part V., Second 
Annual Report of the Department of Labor of New York. Albany, 
1904. pp. viii, 670. 

This contains an interesting and well-arranged review of the growth 
of the industrial resources of New York, based upon the Census of 
1900. The analysis and description of industries is prepared by Dr. 
A. F. Weber, chief statistician of the department. Chapter 3 con- 
tains a general historical review from colonial times, and to this is 
appended monographic treatment of the following industries: cloth- 
ing and millinery, metals, machines, and conveyances, food, tobacco 
and liquors, printing' and paper goods, building industry, lumber and 
manufactures of wood, chemicals, oils and illuminants, textiles, 
leather and rubber goods, stone, clay, and glass products, and fish- 
eries. 

The volume is generously supplied with geographical charts, show- 
ing the distribution of establishments in the several industries through- 
out the State, distinguishing between establishments containing fifty 
wage-earners and those employing less. 

In the Appendix of the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales there is published a comprehensive 
"Abstract of Arrangements respecting Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in the British Dominion beyond the Seas." This is 
the first time such a compilation has been made since 1867. The 
abstract shows briefly: (1) the conditions under which registration 
is effected; (2) the periods covered by the record; (3) the fees pay- 
able for searches and certificates; and (4) the person with whom the 
records are deposited. The registrar-general reports that the re- 
turns "show that special flexibility of system which is no doubt one 
of the secrets of Britain's success in the colonial field, for, whilst all 
the registration systems set forth in the abstract are practically iden- 
tical in principle with that of the mother country, they are frequently 
worked out very differently in detail." 

In Tables 45-63 of the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales international statistics are published 
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concerning the marriages, births, and deaths in the United Kingdom 
and in the principal States on the continent of Europe. The birth- 
rates in 1902 of all the countries from which returns have been received 
were below the average of the previous twenty-five years, except in 
the cases of Switzerland and Spain. In several of the countries the 
rates were also lower than those of the year 1901. In Hungary the 
birth-rate, which had fallen from 39.3 in 1899 to 37.8 in 1901, rose 
again in the year 1902 to 38.8. The death-rates were in all cases- 
below the average, and in most cases were also below those of 1901. 
The countries showing a higher death-rate in 1902 than that in 1901 
were Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Italy, and Roumania. 

Emigration to the United States. Special Consular Reports, Vol. 
XXX. Issued by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce- 
and Labor. Washington, 1904. pp. xx, 210. 

This volume contains the replies to a circular letter of inquiry sent 
to the consuls of the United States government in different parts of 
the world for the purpose of determining the present character of 
immigration. A similar inquiry was made and published in 1890. 

The points on which special information was sought are briefly as 
follows: (1) Statistics as to the increase or decrease of emigration 
and the proportion which the United States receives ; (2) the sections 
and occupations from which emigrants come; (3) the moral and in- 
tellectual status of those going to the United States; (4) the family 
relationship; (5) capacity as wage-earners; (6) physical status; (7) 
causes of emigration; (8) attitude of the government; (9) nature of 
the examinations made by consuls; (10) intention of the emigrants 
to return; (11) attitude of public sentiment; (12) assistance of govern- 
ment; (13) aid given to emigrants from friends in the United States; 
(14) opinion as to the amount of emigration in the future. 

Much of the material in this volume is fresh, and contributes to a 
far better understanding of the many elements concerned in the 
problem. 

An interesting contribution to the literature of the tenement house 
and the conditions under which an English urban population lives 
is found in "The History of Cambridge," by Henry Cayley, published 
in the Economic Review of Oct. 15, 1904 (p. 413). The inquiry 
made by a local committee extended to 2,226 houses, with 10,047 
rooms, containing a population of 8,974. Nearly one-half of the per- 
sons with whom the reports deal live under conditions of crowding. 
Statistics are given showing the structural condition of houses, water 
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supply, sanitary accommodations, provision for yard or garden, and 
rents. 

"The Wage Statistics in the Twelfth Census" are reviewed in an 
appreciative spirit in the Journal of Political Economy (June, 1904) 
by Miss Edith Abbott. Regret is expressed that tables of actual 
rates were not used, and that more definite conclusions regarding 
the trend of wages were not given. 

Mr. Bowley also reviews the Census volume on "Employees and 
Wages" in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (September, 
1904). Indorsement is given to the use of the percentile method, 
but the present volume is criticised because the scattered statements 
are not combined, and the report cannot easily be compared with 
others. 

Professor W. F. Willcox summarizes in the Yale Review, Novem- 
ber, 1904, certain conclusions in regard to the negro race as based 
upon his statistical studies. He believes that it was unwise to drop 
from the Census inquiry of 1900 the inquiry in regard to mulattoes, 
quadroons, and octoroons. While there are errors, they are in the same 
direction from census to census: and the results would be compara- 
ble. There is no traceable tendency to a separation between negroes 
and whites in the South. The per cent, of illiteracy is decreasing 
rapidly. "In industrial competition the negro seems during the last 
decade to have slightly lost ground in most of those higher occupa- 
tions in which the services are rendered largely to whites. . . . The 
balance seems not favorable. It suggests that in the competition 
with white labor, to which the negro is being subjected, he has not 
quite held his own." 

The exhaustive monograph by Dr. Francis Walker on "Monop- 
olistic Combinations in the German Coal Industry" in the Publi- 
cations of the American Economic Association (August, 1904), repre- 
sents a remarkable amount of individual statistical research on all 
phases of the coal industry in Germany. Costs, prices, and profits 
are severally treated. 

The November (1904) issue of the same Publications also contains 
a suggestive fact inquiry by Dr. H. W. Quaintance, in a study 
entitled "The Influence of Farm Machinery on Production and 
Labor." 

The issue of Charities for Dec. 3, 1904, is largely devoted to articles 
on the Slav element in our immigration. In addition to a statistical 
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survey of the subject by Miss Claghorn, there are articles on the 
Bohemians in Chicago, Bohemian farmers in Wisconsin, Slavs in 
the coal regions, the Lithuanians, Poles in Baltimore, Slovaks, Ruthen- 
ians, Doukhobors, and Magyars in New York. Of allied interest 
is an article by Robert De C. Ward on "The Agricultural Distribu- 
tion of Immigrants" in the Popular Science Monthly (December, 
1904). Chinese and Japanese immigration is also considered in the 
same journal by Dr. Allan McLaughlin. 



